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NOTES ON THE ABORIGINAL MONEY OF CALIFORNIA. 



BY LORKNZO G. YATES. 



npHE material used by the aborigines of California for purposes 
-*- of exchange, and as media of circulation, are shells of mol- 
lusca, and rocks made into forms generally resembling beads or 
buttons. The Dentalium (Figure 2, A) is used by the Indians 
of the north. Large numbers have been imported from Europe 
for trade with the Indians. 

The shell of Saxidomus aratus Gld. or " clam-shell," is 
broken into pieces of suitable size, and worked into fiat circular 
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disks, by rubbing upon a flat sandstone rock (which at some of 
the " Rancherias," or settlements, has to be brought from some 
distance). A hole is drilled through the centre and when fin- 
ished (Figure 2, B) they are strung on strings. Among the In- 
dians of Lake County eighty of these disks are valued at one dol- 
lar. The drill stock is formed as follows. (See Figure 3.) The 
shaft is about thirty inches long and formed of a straight stick 
somewhat tapering, a, about three fourths of an inch in diameter 
at the bottom or larger end. A hole is made through the upper end 
of the shaft, b, through which is passed a buckskin string about 
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three and a half or four feet long, c, the ends of which are fast- 
ened to the ends of a cross-bar, d, about eight inches long, in the 
centre of which is a hole through which the shaft plays easily. 
A circular wooden disk, e, serving as a fly-wheel, is fastened on 
the shaft about four inches from its lower end. 

In using the drill, which is inserted in the lower 
end of the shaft, /, the loose cross-bar (to the ends 
of which the buckskin string is fastened) is twisted 
around the shaft . a few times, the drill placed in 
position, the fingers of the right hand resting on 
the loose cross-bar, d, and on both sides of the shaft, 
a, when, by a quick downward pressure on the cross- 
bar the shaft is made to revolve, and receive suffi- 
cient impetus to untwist the string from the shaft, 
and twist it around in the opposite direction, rotat- 
ing the drill to the right and left, the holes being 
drilled from both sides. 

The shell of the " abelone " (Haliotis) is formed 
into pieces resembling " key-stones " (Figure 2, C) ( ¥m - s -) drill- 
and circular disks, plain as in Figure 2, D and ornamented as in 
Figure 2, E ; these appear to be used also as ornaments for bask- 
ets, and worn on head-dresses, necklaces, etc. 

The shell of Olivella biplicata Sby. is also (or was) used as 
money, the writer having found them occasionally in the 
" mounds " of Contra Costa and Alameda counties, mixed with 
the small flat disks described above. 

They were made, first by rubbing the apex of the shell on a 
stone until a hole is made large enough to receive a string which 
is passed through the shell parallel with its axis (Figure 2, F) ; or 
by breaking the shell and using the pieces of the larger whorl, 
in the same manner as the disks made from the Saxidomus. 
(Figure 2, G.) 

The " Gold Coin " of the aborigines is a long bead made of a 
peculiar kind of rock, the locality of which is kept secret by the 
Indians ; it appears to be a magnesian silicate, beautifully banded 
or mottled ; the colors being white, brown, and yellowish, the 
former color predominating. The writer having been unable to 
obtain even a fragment in its natural state, all the specimens 
seen having been subjected to the action of fire, either before be- 
ing worked out, or previous to being polished, does not feel satis- 
fied as to its mineral character. The money made from this ma- 
terial is of a cylindrical form (Figure 2, H), about three fourths 
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of an inch in diameter, and from one to three inches in length, 
with a hole drilled through lengthwise. They represent a money 
value of from $2.50 to $25.00, according to their length and 
beauty of finish and coloring. From the hardness of the mate- 
rial and the rough tools with which they are made, their manu- 
facture must require a great deal of time and patience. 

While exploring a mound in Contra Costa County several 
years ago, the writer found the charred remains of a human 
skeleton some two feet below the original surface of the soil un- 
der the mound, and with it a lai'ge and elaborately worked pestle, 
with a number of coins or beads similar to Figure 2, G mixed 
with red paint, and fragments of others similar to Figure 2, 
H. The body had evidently been burned with the beads, and 
the pestle purposely broken into several pieces ; nothing else was 
found with the remains, except fragments of charcoal mixed with 
the surrounding soil. 

The Indian females wear all the money they can command on 
the occasion of a " big dance " or other public gathering ; but 
during a visit to the Lake country some years since, the writer 
had an opportunity of examining a common trunk filled with 
money and ornaments belonging to a squaw, who was married 
to a white settler (a common occurrence in that countiw) ; the 
inspection was made without the knowledge of the owner, who 
would probably have objected to it ; the larger portion of the 
contents of the trunk consisted of money like Figure 2, B with a 
few like Figure 2, H interspersed. 
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BY WILLIAM E. HAGBN. 

A REVIEW of the history of alchemy will show that the 
-^*- effort made by it to produce gold artificially may be under- 
standingly connected with certain phenomena found associated 
with gold in nature, and which may be reasonably supposed to 
have suggested such an undertaking. 

From the early authors of Hellenic literature investigation 
first learns of alchemy as a pursuit of man, and as originating in 
ancient Cushite Arabia, amongst a people who had then been 
famed for great wealth in silver and gold for many ages, and of 

1 Abstract of a paper read before the Troy Scientific Association, February 21, 

1876. 



